THE CORPSE

that one.' In the end his feminine consolers ruined him and he
had to be locked up in the Abbey of Citeaux.

Holy places were 'respected no more. A barrister, Sieur
Nigon, died, his body was placed in the cloister of St. Ger-
main 1'Auxerrois under a mortuary sheet and surrounded by
funeral tapers. His friend the due d'Arenberg, together with
his companions and a retinue of lackeys who had all drunk
well but not wisely, wandered that night into the church,
grasping their bottles and glasses. One of these gentlemen,
espying Nigon, lifted the mortuary sheet and apostrophised
the corpse: 'My poor Nigon, what are you doing there? Come
and swill a dram with us/ And sitting saddle-legged on the
bier he drenched him with the contents of the holy-water
stoup. 'Here, drink, my poor Nigon, for you died of thirst.'
The clergy arrived. The mourners formed a procession and
began bawling out indecent couplets. The priests protested
and were smothered with insults. When the church was
reached, the mourners started braying alleluias in the choir-
stalls. The police had to intervene. The due d'Arenberg fell
dead drunk on the way home.

Much of the administrative corruption of the time was due
to the fact that the Regent gave too much authority to Parlia-
ment, for he felt he owed his position to its support. One day
he began to notice that the royal power would be compro-
mised if he went on allowing the parliamentarians their role of
'fathers of the people'. There was a typical case of the official
in the financier father of the marquise de Prie, who caused the
soldiers in the military hospitals for which he was responsible
to die of hunger by appropriating their money, and when they
were dead, left their names on his account books as if they
were still alive, so that he could continue to get it. One can see
that it was not only the nobles who laid the foundations of
the Revolution at the end of the century.
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